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THE MEXICAN PEOPLE 

By Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago 

I shall estimate the population of Mexico at fifteen mil- 
lion people. I shall divide this population into three ethnic 
elements. The population is made up, first, of pure Mex- 
ican Indian tribes; second, of a mixed population with a 
basis of Indian and a mixture of Spanish or other foreign 
blood; third, of the foreign element of fairly pure blood, or 
unmixed with Indian — chiefly, of course, Spanish. 

Now, I shall claim that there are six milUon pure-blood 
Indians out of the fifteen million, and about eight million 
of the mestizo, or mixed-blood population; that will leave 
about one million foreigners of fairly pure blood. You 
know that these figures are worth absolutely nothing, but 
they are probably as good as any that can be suggested. 
When we listened to Seiior Esquivel Obreg6n, he emphasized 
the fact that Mexico is not to be considered ethnically: it 
is to be considered from the point of view of education and 
economic and social development. That is all right. There 
is no reason why we should not look at the same popula- 
tion from different points of view, and we may look at 
it from that point of view just the same as we do from my 
own viewpoint. He claims that 80 per cent of this popula- 
tion might be called uneducated, and about 20 per cent 
might be called educated. Now, this educated percentage 
would include, of course, the great majority of those of 
foreign blood; it would also include a certain number of 
those who had risen from the mestizo, or Indian masses; 
in other words, it would be larger than the pure blood pop- 
ulation, through a slight admixture and increase of the 
population from the other two sources. 

Let us look at the Indian of Mexico. Senor Esquivel 
Obreg6n, in talking with me, suggested that we cannot say 
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8 FREDERICK STARR 

"the Indian of Mexico," because there are so many dif- 
ferent Indians of Mexico. He was right. There is no one 
type of Mexican Indian; there are many types. Nobody 
knows that better than I do. I have visited twenty-three 
tribes, each with its own language. Thousands of pure 
Indians have passed through my hands for careful examina- 
tion. I have known their men, women and children; I 
have slept in their poor houses; I have eaten their frijoles 
and tortillas; I have drunk their black coffee; I have gone 
without anything for my comfort except my sarape over 
those mountains. I know them as few white men do and 
as even few Mexicans do. 

There are many different kinds of Mexican Indians — 
many. I was talking once with the archbishop of Oaxaca. 
He said, "In my diocese we have Indians as yellow as 
lemons and as black as coal; we have them so short that 
you could call them pigmies, and we have them taller than 
the ordinary white man; we have Indians who are good, 
and Indians who are bad." These differences are tribal 
differences. The old Aztecs, when they wanted to speak 
of someone who was stupid, would call him an Otomi. Those 
of you who know Mexico have seen their bands come in to 
the capital city with their loads of charcoal. You recog- 
nize them by their primitive dress, their little stature, 
their quiet, timid manners, and their heavy burdens. Those 
Otomi are the very essence of stupidity; and so when a man 
was notably stupid, the Aztecs said, "Oh, you Otomi, 
you Otomi." 

Don Porfirio Diaz was a great man; he was a great ruler. 
During his power and greatness I never joined in that in- 
discriminate paean of praise which foreigners were raising 
to him — and I am glad to say that since the time of his 
downfall I have never joined in that indiscriminate criti- 
cism and hostility which those same people too often have 
shown and which have been fashionable since the days of 
1911. Diaz was a great man and a great ruler, and he 
owed it to his Indian blood. He was one-eighth Indian. 
His father was a Spaniard of pure blood. His mother was 
one-fourth blood Indian. He took after his mother. His 
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strong character was due to his Indian blood and what 
success he gained came more from that side than from the 
other. Diaz looked with me through my picture book of 
Mexican Indian types and when he came to the Otomi, 
the old man looked at one of those types with straw in his 
matted, dirty hair, clothes tattered and torn, and he said, 
"My schools will make the Otomi over again." It was 
false. His schools could do a great deal more for an Aztec 
than for an Otomi, because of original difference. We must 
remember those differences in the Mexican Indians. It 
is not as if they were a unit to deal with. I was a little 
surprised at one thing that Senor Esquivel said. He claimed 
that all the Indians knew Spanish well. Of course, I did 
tell him that my own Spanish was picked up among the 
Indians of the mountains, and so it was. What Spanish 
I know I learned in the Mexican mountains and with those 
poor Indians around me — but, I have been in towns of six 
thousand Indian population where there were not, perhaps, 
a dozen who could talk Spanish, and I have been in many 
Mexican towns where there was only one man who could 
talk Spanish. In those old days, Diaz always saw that 
there was one person in every Indian town who could talk 
Spanish. If he was not there beforehand, he was sent 
there to act as secretario of the town, to conduct necessary 
dealings with strangers. I think there are large Zapotec 
towns where every man, woman and child speaks the two 
languages, but there are other Indian towns where only 
the secretario speaks Spanish. I can take you from the 
City of Mexico, by electric-line, out about twenty min- 
utes in the direction of Guadalupe, and until we are in 
sight of its famous churches in the distance. Let us get 
off and go across the fields, and in five minutes' walk I 
will take you to a village where the people still speak regular 
Aztec as their home language. Only twenty minutes from 
the Plaza of the City of Mexico ! That little village knows 
Spanish — yes, but they all talk Aztec as their common 
language. 

There are then many different tribes of Mexican Indians. 
There were a hundred and fifty different languages spoken 
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in that country at the time of the Conquest. More than 
fifteen languages are spoken in the State of Oaxaca today, 
and more than 90 per cent of its population are pure blood 
Indian. How would you like a problem like that? What 
would you do with a nation where six out of every fifteen 
persons was a fuU-blooded Indian? It is a difficult propo- 
sition to handle. 

Let us look at the Indians. They are ignorant, super- 
stitious, suspicious. How ignorant they are! None of 
them can read, but I do not care much about that. Illiter- 
acy does not seem to me such an awful thing. More than 
half the people I know, anyway, do not know how to read 
and write, and many of the nicest people I ever met in my 
life are absolute illiterates. Illiteracy is no crime. It is, 
of course, a great disadvantage, sometimes. It is a great 
disadvantage where the majority of the population knows 
how to read and write. There the poor person who, through 
some accident of birth, is prevented from having that knowl- 
edge, is at a serious disadvantage — yes. But, what would 
those poor things read, anyhow, if they knew how to read 
down there in the Mexican mountains? I heard one of 
our speakers groaning because our poor boys in Haiti cannot 
see a newspaper once in four months ! Is not that a heaviiful 
situation? I know all about it, for there have been times 
when I have not seen a newspaper for months and months, 
and I did not feel any serious loss. 

The Indians are suspicious and ignorant. Why, yes; 
they do not know anything about the outside world. I 
remember at one time I was in a Chinantec town where they 
asked me about the outside world. Once in a while they are 
interested. Occasionally you find an old man who has a 
little knowledge of Spanish and a little curiosity about the 
world outside. One such man said to me, "Sir, where do 
you come from?" And because I have learned how to 
answer that question, I said, "I come from El Norte — a 
long way. Have you ever been down to Cuicatlan and seen 
the raihoad line?" "Yes." "You have seen a railroad 
train, and know how fast it goes?" "Yes." "It takes 
us two days to go from here to Cuicatlan; the next day 
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we go to Puebla by train; we sleep there that night and 
next day take a train to the City of Mexico; after traveling 
several hours we stop and rest, and then we travel all the 
next night and the next day, and the next night and the 
next day, and the next night and the next day to reach my 
place." A look of pain, and surprise and sympathy came 
over his face, and he said: "Ah, sir; what a remote, out-of- 
the-way place you come from!" He had never heard of 
Chicago! He had never heard of New York! He had not 
heard of William McKinley, or Roosevelt, or any of those 
people! One time one said to me, "Sir, is the place you 
came from Don Porfirio's country?" The name of Diaz 
was the only name, almost the only name, in Mexico, that 
hundreds and thousands of those Indians really did know. 
"It is Don Porfirio's country?" "No; I answered; it is not 
Don Porfirio's country." "Then it must be Papa?" (i.e., 
the Pope, at Rome) . " No ; it is not the country of the Pope, 
either." When they are told that it is neither the country 
of Don Porfirio nor of el Papa, they are completely lost. 
Ignorant? Yes. What a broad grasp he has on world 
affairs! How ready he is to grapple with the serious prob- 
lems of life! How definite his national ambitions must be! 
Suspicious? They hate even to have a stranger stay one 
night in their village. They say, "The next town, sir, is 
only a little way on." Suspicious? Poor things! Why 
should they not be suspicious? What friends have they 
ever had that came as strangers to their town? And super- 
stitious? Yes; they are superstitious. They are good 
Catholics, but they do not know anything about the church. 
I remember that one day I was at Chicahuaxtla. When I 
arrived I thought it a most beautiful place. We came there 
one morning at ten o'clock. The sun was bright, and the 
air fine, and as we reached the height, we looked down 
yonder, seventy-five miles and could just see the blue 
waters of the Pacific. It was a beautiful mountain scene. 
Poor, little village with its few hundred Indians! We 
stopped there several days. About two o'clock everything 
changed; great billows of waves of mist came up from the 
sea; by three o'clock one could not see a thing anywhere; 
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by four o'clock we were suffering, and the poor fellows all 
had on their blankets and were sitting cold and shivering. 
I thought this was just one day, you know, but I now believe 
that it happens there every day of the year. From nine 
o'clock in the morning until eleven o'clock a beautiful, clear 
sky and balmy air, and the rest of the time shivering in that 
penetrating fog and mist. Poor things! They are drunk- 
ards, of course — there, under such circumstances. To 
show you what good CathoUcs they are: I was measuring 
my subjects one day; until I saw more people out than 
usual, I did not realize that it was a Church hohday; pres- 
ently I happened to look out toward the church, and there 
came a poor fellow with his head broken open and with 
blood flowing from the wound, his white shirt soaked with 
blood, hands drenched and face covered. He came up 
crying, with his hands out. I said: "What is the matter 
with you?" He said, "I am the mayordomo of the church 
here. It is our feast day. The priest was to come, and he 
is not here, and the people are so outraged that one has 
broken my head open with a club," No wonder they were 
irritated over the loss of religious privileges. "You look 
bad;" said I to him. "Go back to your house and have 
your woman wash you and put on another shirt; if you die, 
I will see that the man is punished." He went away quite 
happy. About two o'clock I was still at work, and there 
came a crowd from the other direction. They were carry- 
ing a pole, and there was someone hanging from the pole, 
to which he was tied with cords; two held his hands, and two 
were holding his feet; he was hanging by a loop, and as he 
came by he was struggling, and snarhng and howling. I 
asked, "What is the matter with hun?" "Well," they 
said, "it is a, fiesta, and he got drunk and cut his friend, and 
we are taking him to the jail." At evening, at six o'clock, 
we were in the house of the one mestizo that lived there, 
the secretario of the town. We were eating our evening meal 
and heard a noise outside. I said," What is the matter?" 
"Probably something going on up at the jail." "Well," 
said I, "let's go and see." "No," said the secretario, "better 
stay here." "There may be some harm being done; let us 
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see what is the matter," said I. We went up there. The 
police force was all there. There was a fire blazing outside 
the jail, which was a single room built of logs, or slabs, with 
one door and no windows. When we got there, the police 
were standing in a half-circle around the door, and all the 
villagers from that part of the village were looking on. Here 
were some holding torches. Here was the blazing fire. 
In the midst of the group was a man, frightfully drunk. 
He was like an insane, crazy creature — screaming, yelling, 
clawing and doing all sorts of horrible things, and the police 
stood around, hopeless and helpless. "What is the matter? 
What is the matter?" I said. "Why don't you put him into 
the jail?" Well, they closed in, under my direction; they 
seized the man, opened the jail door, and thrust him in. 
I found out then that he was the thirty-fifth one out of the 
population of three hundred and fifty that went into that 
jail that day! And it was a church holiday! It was the 
only day of the year that they would usually have had the 
services of a priest. Once a year, in those Indian towns, 
a priest visits the town and says mass and baptizes the 
children that have been bom, most of them out of matri- 
mony. That is a picture of an Indian village in Southern 
Mexico. To finish the story before we leave it, one of the 
police came limping up to me, and another came up with a 
blazing torch, and I saw then why they had been afraid. 
The man's leg was bleeding, and as I looked at him I realized 
what had happened. They had tried to put that crazy, 
drunken fool into the jail before, and he had bitten a mouth- 
ful of living flesh out of the leg of the policeman ! An Indian 
town in Southern Mexico — ^yes. 

There are perhaps six million of the population like that 
— a problem, is it not? I am thankful to say that it is not 
all Uke that. Think of Benito Juarez. He was a full 
blood Indian. When he was a well-grown boy he could 
speak scarcely a word of Spanish. He found his way to the 
capital city of Oaxaca, found a good priest as a friend, 
learned all he could, became a local official, later represented 
his district at Mexico City, became a Supreme Court judge, 
and then, when there was no legal president, because he was 
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Justice of the Supreme Court he became president of the 
Republic of Mexico. Pretty good work for a pure-blood 
Indian boy who did not know Spanish until well past the 
days of boyhood. Today Senor Esquivel Obreg6n and I 
were talking about Altamirano, famous among the writers 
of Mexico and Latin America — one of the best stylists 
that the American continent has ever produced; he was a 
practically pure-blooded Indian from one of those poor 
towns of Oaxaca, in Southern Mexico. He represented his 
nation at the courts of Europe, and finally died at the court 
of Paris, of homesickness. They love their mountains so ! 

There were other things I was going to tell you about them. 
I did not mean to tell you any stories at all! They are 
hard-working; they are affectionate; they are clannish. 
The Indian father loves his little ones. He is not "mushy," 
but he loves his wife. He knows his town and his own 
people; that is all he knows, and that is all that he has 
confidence in. His poor village means everything to him. 
He will stand for his town and his people against anything — 
everything. 

Industrious? Yes, they all work. They work those 
little fields diligently, and they raise just about enough to 
keep them until the next harvest. They burn a little 
charcoal; they make a few pots; they weave some mats and 
braid some hats. They make a trip once in a while to 
Oaxaca to trade and buy with their produce. In their 
little towns they are all right. They have a good govern- 
ment. It is pure democracy. They elect their own officers. 
They are honest people, and form hard-working, industrious, 
simple communities. If they are drunkards, they are so 
because of special circumstances, such as that awful mist 
driving up from the sea. I found that all towns situated 
like that are drunken towns; drunkenness is the result of that 
situation; I would be a part of that drunken town if I lived 
there long enough and for the same reason. 

I was going to tell you about their laboriousness. When 
these people carry burdens to Oaxaca to sell or to trade in 
the market, they carry the heavy burden on their back 
for perhaps a hundred miles. They will be two, three, five. 
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or more days on the road. They trade their goods, sleep- 
ing on the stone pavements of the corridors in front of 
houses or shops, and when they have disposed of their 
little stock, they are ready to go home. They then pick 
up stones and load themselves, carrying the load of stones 
back to their towns, the weary miles over the mountains. 
It looks foolish, doesn't it? They do it to keep themselves 
in training; they do it because if they began to spare them- 
selves a little, they might not have strength enough to go on. 
Are they fools? No; they are not fools; there is nothing 
the matter with their brains. 

Let us look at the second element of the population — 
the mestizos. Some mestizos and Indians rise; they are the 
exceptions. Of coiu'se, more mestizos rise than Indians. 
The mestizo is the person whom we are fond of calling a 
"greaser." I know him pretty nearly as well as I know the 
Indian. He is the common, every-day mixed-blood Mexican. 
Poor, miserable greaser — ignorant, superstitious, eminently 
pious; gay, thoughtless, improvident. We are told that 
he will work until he has a little money, and then he will 
not work again until it is gone. Why should he not live 
that way? How many of us would work if there was not 
a constant spur on us? A few of us would; I am quite sure 
that I would, but I am not sure about you! Why should 
they work more than they must? They are gay and care- 
less — even to the beggars on the streets of Mexico. We 
have heard the beggars mentioned today; they are a sad, 
sad sight, and yet, you know, they smile. They come up 
with the saddest looks and say to you, "Serior . . . . 
etc." You say, "Manana, amigo mio," and smile back at 
them, and they smile at you with a smile that is radiant. 
You would think they never had a pang in their hearts, 
when in reality they never had a belly-full of decent food 
in their lives. So happy, and kind, and gentle — and so 
poor! There are thousands of them — millions of them — 
the mestizos, and most of them are very poor, in Mexico. 

Let us look at some of their other qualities. They are 
brave — yes — brave and cowardly! Villa is an example. 
He is a very devil of fearlessness; and yet has more than 
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once shown himself an abject coward. It is a common 
thing in the mestizos, this combination of fearlessness and 
absolute cowardice. They are not afraid to die. If there 
is anything that they are interested in that involves the 
risk of death, they will throw themselves into it just the 
same. They love a leader. Any leader will do, as long as 
he is a leader — somebody who will say, "Let us do this." 
They will flock behind him to do it. It is irrational, of 
course; but they are frequently faithful. They are faithful, 
and they are treacherous sometimes. I have had some most 
faithful servants from these people. There was a Mexican 
boy of the mestizo class who came to me at fifteen years of 
age, and through fifteen years every time I needed him he 
stood by me, and I knew I could never be taken unawares 
so long as his eagle eye was watching my surroundings. 
The boy was murdered in Mexico, sleeping in his bed, in 
1912. He had worked with me in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa. He had traveled 200,000 miles with me. The 
mestizos are frequently faithful. Any person who has had 
genuine experience in Mexico, either as mistress in a house 
or master in a shop, or superintendent of labor, knows that 
there is a great deal that is fine and useful and valuable in 
those mestizo people — common greasers. They are not 
fools, either. They know what they want, and they are 
learning what they ought to want. One of the most inter- 
esting experiences of my life dates to the time when Diaz 
first began to draw the line between Bernardo Reyes who 
had been Minister of War and whom the people expected 
would be the next President of Mexico, and Limantour. 
The mestizos were interested in that contest, and I saw the 
birth and development of actual interest in politics such as 
they had not been accustomed to before. From that day 
on, Mexicans — the common Mexicans — have been think- 
ing sanely and sensibly about what they want, but they 
need leadership to realize and to achieve it. 

I was going to say of the Indian, finally, that he is cruel 
and bloodthirsty, and of the mestizo that he is cruel and 
proud. Cruel in both cases, with the cruelty of the old 
Indian; and in the mestizo, proud with the splendid pride of 
Spain. 
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Such are the people of Mexico. There are different ways 
of looking at their problem. Senor Esquivel Obreg6n says 
that the problem finds its solution in the handling of that 
mass of Indians and mestizos by the ilustrados. It is a mode 
of solution; it is the natural mode. It is the mode that was 
to be hoped for, and it is the mode which would most 
promptly and naturally solve the problem. But little prog- 
ress has been made along that line. For four hundred 
years the common people have been exploited. I admire 
the old Spanish days a great deal. There are beautiful 
things to be said about the times of the viceroys. Spain 
did wonders in Mexico. There was a magnificent develop- 
ment even in the sixteenth century. AU that we have been 
told about that development is true; but, after all, it was 
a period of dreadful exploitation. 

Let us examine the kinds of exploitation through which 
Mexico has passed and under which it has suffered for more 
than five hundred years. First, is the exploitation of the com- 
mon Indian, which began long before the Spaniard ever landed 
down there near Vera Cruz. Do you realize what a language 
means that contains deferentials? There are defer entials in 
the Japanese language. The Japanese say a thing politely to 
a superior, or impolitely to an inferior, and naturally to an 
equal. There are deferential forms in many other languages, 
but I know of no language where it comes to the perfection 
that it comes to in some Mexican Indian tongues. Deference 
is shown in most languages in the general construction of the 
sentence and in special forms of verbs and pronouns. But 
in Aztec adjectives are deferential, adverbs are deferential 
and prepositions and conjunctions; in other words, it is not 
only the nouns and pronouns that show an attitude of 
cringing, servile respect to those above and of contempt for 
those below, but all the parts of speech. And this attitude 
of the common man to his superior antedates the coming of 
the Spanish. In the ruined cities of Central America and 
Mexico, the buildings that are left are only those that were 
used for rehgious and governmental purposes. Thus, at 
Mitla there is nothing of ruins except government and re- 
ligious buildings — yet thousands of people must have lived 
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at Mitla. The people generally lived in poor huts, and the 
priests and the rulers had substantial buildings constructed 
with sweat and labor for their benefit; in other words, ex- 
ploitation of the common people antedates the Conquest. 
Then, four hundred years ago, came the Spaniard with his 
career of conquest. There is no question about the ex- 
cellent things he brought in. There is no question that 
frequently fine things were developed, but the people were 
pitilessly exploited. The Indians of Central America and 
Mexico were put to work in the mines and fields and driven 
by hard masters. I realize all that the Council of the Indies 
did — all the good laws that were passed — all the efforts 
made by such priests as Bartolome de las Casas. But the 
situation was that of slavery for the Indian. He toiled in 
the fields and the mines; he had to do all under pressure; he 
was the last thing to be considered, so long as the conquista- 
dores got something out of it. 

The next exploiters were the Frailes. Many of the mis- 
sionaries were good and devout men, devoted and friendly 
to the Indians; splendid developments they made. You 
may still see those magnificent churches here and there all 
over that wonderful country; and around those churches, 
in the old days, were the huts of the Indians. The labor 
was done under direction and wealth was produced; the 
priests lived in luxury; the Indians were no doubt happy 
to fall into the hands of the priests rather than outsiders, 
but they were exploited for the Church. There is much 
unjust criticism of the Catholic Church in Mexico. It 
drained the population, yes; but the priests would have 
been less than human and more than human if they had not 
taken advantage of the situation they found. They came 
upon a people who were accustomed to yield everything to 
authority and to religion, and why should not they expect 
the same kind of contributions that the Indians had been 
in the habit of giving their own bloodthirsty gods? 

Who were the next exploiters? Los duenos, los amos. 
When those fine old properties, given to the conquistador es, 
passed permanently into the hands of old famihes — splen- 
did great possessions of land, wide-stretching, rich, fertile. 
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and not only land properties, but hundreds and thousands 
of men, who worked them were really owned by the duenos. 
The laborers were entitled to their tortillas and frijoles, to 
their poor clothing and simple shelter, and they contrib- 
uted to the wealth of the owners. The situation might 
have been worse than it was but the common laborers were 
serfs on the lands. It was exploitation, and the peons got 
out of it but a bare living, while the amos and duenos Uved 
in splendor. 

Then came the revolution, one hundred years ago. For 
a hundred years the form of exploitation has been different. 
Today it is largely the exploitation of los politicos, the 
leaders, the men who can, through the hands that they con- 
trol, mount to power. Sad, is it not? One sort of exploi- 
tation after another: is it always going to keep on? It 
might have been hoped that the old situation would end 
with the coming of the Spaniards; but things were worse; 
when liberty and independence came, it might have been 
hoped that things would improve, but they have gone right 
on under the modern politico. 

Such is the population of Mexico — the Mexican people. 
Let us look at the Mexican Republic. From the beginning 
it has been a land of prosperity and wealth; but only for a 
few — always but a few. The priests, the chiefs, the con- 
querors, the land-owners, the politicians, the leaders — have 
had an easy time. It has been the people, who have carried 
them. As Senor Esquivel Obreg6n says, the natural thing 
is for an evolution to have taken place, but I see no signs 
of upward evolution in that career of exploitation. The 
situation of the Mexican population today is no better than 
it was four hundred years ago, and yet in any genuine de- 
velopment and evolution it should have been vastly im- 
proved. The ilustrados should have helped that evolution. 
They have been content to leave the Indians just a bare ex- 
istence, so long as they were comfortable. One of the most 
serious mistakes of Diaz in his long period of rule was the 
fact that he did not develop those Indians — those fellows 
in the mountains, talking their languages, living in their 
little villages, into citizens of the Republic. During thirty- 
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five years Diaz should have instilled into their minds the 
fact that they were part of a great nation; if he had done 
that, they would be part of a great nation today. But 
instead, he dealt with them in the easiest, simplest way. 
They would pay their contribution, their personal tax for 
the sake of being left alone. It was the easiest way to deal 
with a serious problem. It was Diaz's way. He left the six 
million Indians absolutely alone as long as they paid their 
contribution. They do not know today that they are a 
part of a nation. They do not know today their duties 
toward anything outside their village. Porfirio Diaz made 
a serious blunder in dealing with that problem in the easiest 
way, instead of making the Indians realize that he was 
President of Mexico, and that they were Mexicans— not 
only Aztecs, and Mixtecs and Zapotecs, and so on, but 
Mexicans. 

There is a great deal of talk about the land problem. 
There was a time when President Wilson used to talk about 
the agrarian problem of Mexico. I do not think he has 
the slightest idea of the real problem. There are two agra- 
rian problems, both of which are of importance. We have 
seen how the great estates came into existence. Hundreds 
and thousands of people often labored on the lands of one 
owner. That is an agrarian problem, and that is what Mr. 
Wilson was thinking of; it is what most people in the United 
States mean when they talk about the agrarian problem 
of Mexico. But that problem can wait. Those great 
estates, landed properties of old families, with the common 
laborers upon them in actual serfdom, are undesirable. 
They will pass, of course, in time, if Mexico really progresses. 
It is too late in the world's history for such conditions to 
be normal. But there is another agrarian problem; it is 
more serious; its solution is urgent. Only a few years ago, 
within the memory of hundreds and thousands of Indians 
still living, some new laws were passed in Mexico the purpose 
of which was simply to get possession of the common lands 
of the Indians. In many towns the Indians do not own 
individual land. A man occupies individual ground, his 
father before him, and his grandfather before him, occupied 
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it. He looks upon it practically as his, but it is really not 
such. It is the property of his village, but he has the use of 
it. Laws were passed that took such land into considera- 
tion. These lands were taken away, here and there in the 
Indian districts, land on which the Indians had lived for 
years and years. The law said, such lands should be regis- 
tered; if not registered by a given date they become public 
land. What did those poor Indians know about registering 
land that they had lived on for years and their ancestors 
before them? They were not expected to register these 
lands; it was known that they would not register. The land 
was taken; the Indians were evicted from the soil. That 
is the problem that hurts. It is the lands that have been 
taken from the Indians during our memories, which should 
be given back to them before the present generation of them 
dies, that is the urgent agrarian problem of Mexico. 

With the eviction of Indians from their lands — from their 
common lands — there were troops of homeless, property- 
less, wandering, tramping beggars, subjected to every kind 
of temptation and degradation! Let the old masters, as 
many of them as treat their people right, alone for the pres- 
ent. Take whatever time is necessary to deal with them, 
but something should be done with these comparatively 
recently evicted Indians. Their lands were sold to outsiders 
ilustrados in Mexico and newspaper owners and others in 
the United States. 

There is another thing in this connection. I have been 
in towns which, a little before my visit, were fine towns of 
hundreds of people, which were practically depopulated or 
left with but a few women and children in the place. What 
had happened? American investors who wanted to try a 
futile experiment in raising rubber or in developing coffee 
plantations needed help. Do you get the idea? American 
investors, German investors, French investors, people who 
wanted agricultural labor where there was none available 
needed hands, and whole towns were depopulated against 
the wishes of the townsfolk in order to supply contract la- 
borers to neighboring foreign plantations. Well, that is one 
way of lifting and improving, teaching, giving the results of 
Western culture to the Mexican people. 
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It seems as if a critical moment has come. It seems as if 
the question is whether the future is to see a similar exploita- 
tion. Are the Mexican common people to continue to be 
slaves? After having been slaves of their own leaders, of 
the conquistador es, of the misioneros, the duenos, and the 
poUticos, are they to be similarly exploited by los extranjeros 
— the foreigners? It appears quite possible. It looks as if 
we would expand; it looks as if we would crowd; it looks as 
if we must have labor. Labor is not common; it can be 
had. It may be paid well. We have paid better wages 
usually than the ilustrados have. Yes; but after all, it is 
slavery. And it is a slavery that is particularly hard where 
the master knows nothing about the particular psychology, 
or the makeup, or the past, the pleasures, the desires of the 
laborers. I wish the ilustrados would wake up. I wish 
that twenty per cent of educated population would help 
the evolution a little bit. They have not done much in 
a long time. They must wake up, because if they do not, 
they are as sure to lose their hold as the common people of 
Mexico are sure to lose theirs. 

The only leader who seems to have said anything in favor 
of the people of Mexico or to have made any pubUc utter- 
ance in their behalf, was the man of whose death we have just 
heard — President Carranza. I have heard much criticism 
of Carranza. He was not my choice for President; still, 
when he was recognized I said: "Thank Heaven; Wilson 
has recognized someone!" It was time that he did. There 
were reasons why I believed that Carranza would be a 
failure. Compared with what I expected, he has proved 
an extraordinary success. Some things that he has done 
are foolish. Like almost every man who has come into 
power in Mexico, he threw his promises to the winds after 
he was once in control. Yet he did some remarkable 
things, considering the situation that he found. Well, he 
has gone, I suppose. The ex-Ambassador (Hon. Henry 
Lane Wilson) told us last evening that we did not know 
anything of what had taken place in Mexico for the last 
thirty days, and then immediately afterwards told us a de- 
tailed story of Carranza fleeing into the mountains with 
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27,000,000 pesos! Probably he has gone, and it is too bad 
that he did not do more. His real weakness was the same 
that President Roosevelt showed and that Mr. Wilson 
showed. President Roosevelt, you remember, as he neared 
the end of his term of office, was obsessed with the fear lest 
his policies would be neglected — "My policies must be con- 
tinued." It is an idea that people in power often get. It is 
always a mistaken idea. There is no man whose policies 
are so strong and so absolute that something else will not 
do; but people are often taken that way, and Mr. Roosevelt 
was. So he put Mr. Taft in, and you know how that came 
out. It led to a rupture from which the party is still suf- 
fering. Wilson came to a point once where he felt that his 
policies were the one and only thing, and so he made an 
appeal to the American people, and he said, "You must," 
and they gave him a Republican Congress ! The situation in 
Mexico is that same thing. Carranza insisted on having 
his policies continued, and they answered that demand by 
arms, and that is all. It is not to insure a fair election of 
our kind, which is a thing they know nothing about in 
Mexico. What is the use of making pretenses, when we all 
know better? 

Is it probable that Mexico will really be absorbed by 
United States capital? Is it probable that the Mexican 
people will now be the slaves of a new exploiter? Is it 
possible that after 500 years of absolutely living for the 
benefit of others and getting nothing but a scanty living, 
that they are to pass into hands quite as ruthless, harsh and 
cruel as anything they have had before? My own belief 
is that it depends on who they have as President in Mexico 
for the next fifteen years. 

This is my last point. Let me call your attention to 
what is essential in a President of Mexico for the next few 
years, if the people of Mexico are not to pass into the hands 
of new exploiters. 

The first thing is that the president of Mexico must have 
some Indian blood. That was one point against Madero — 
he was a Portuguese. Carranza was a Spaniard. The man 
to solve Mexico's problems must have some Indian blood. 
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What are the two names that stand out conspicuously 
among the names of the presidents of Mexico? Benito 
Juarez and Porfirio Diaz. Diaz had only one-eighth Indian 
blood, but he was a good deal of an Indian. 

Second, the president of Mexico for the next fifteen years, 
should have a strong hand. We talk a great deal about 
tyranny, overriding public rights, and all that. My dear 
friends, I am as interested in having every man, woman and 
child have all their rights as anyone can possibly be, but 
the president of Mexico for the next fifteen years, if there is 
to be evolution or progress, must be a man with a strong 
hand; and, if he is a man with a strong hand, as president of 
Mexico he will unquestionably override some human rights 
during the period of his administration. 

In the third place, the president of Mexico during the 
next fifteen years must be a just man and must be prepared 
to protect foreign interests and investments, but he must 
think first, and always first, of the Mexican people. 

In the fourth place, the president who is to help Mexico 
within the next fifteen years must think much more of the 
Indian and the common, poor mestizo than he does of the 
ilustrado. I have no fear that the ilustrado will be thrown 
down and trampled upon. It is not impossible — such 
things have happened in other lands, in other times, but 
both the Indian and the common man in Mexico are men of 
extraordinary docility and gentleness of character, and if 
only a little attention is given to their elevation and only a 
little is done to help them, a great deal is accomphshed. 
You remember that we heard someone suggest that they 
should be fed before they are taught. That idea has my 
heartfelt sympathy. I do not think so much of books. 
Books are all right, in their way, and when the time comes, 
give the Mexican children books — yes, put them in school; 
but wash them, dress them, clothe them, feed them — ^yes, 
give them something on which the digestive juices may act 
— first. When I say give it to them, I mean let them earn 
it; but let them earn it at a decent rate, in their own way, 
in work for Mexicans. 
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Consider some of the men who have lately been presidents 
of Mexico. There was old man Huerta. He was probably 
a pure-blood Indian. He came into power entirely legally; 
every legal step was observed when Victoriana Huerta 
became president of Mexico. More than that, Huerta's 
hands were not stained with the blood of Madero at the 
time he became President. He is said to have been an aw- 
ful drunkard, and they tell dreadful tales about the way he 
took his whisky. I imagine that the people in this audience 
do not know anything about whisky. Dr. Cummings has 
gone, so I shall feel safe in making some observations! 
Gentlemen take whisky by measured "fingers," and put a 
certain amount of some kind of effervescent water in with 
the whisky, and according to the amount of "fingers" and 
the amount of effervescent water, the gentleman's position 
is gauged. The finger measure must not be too small, but 
it must not be too large. Probably Huerta was no gentle- 
man. Personally, I do not think that Huerta was so popu- 
lar that if left alone he would have remained in power, but 
before we got through with him, he was the fittest man to 
occupy the presidential chair of Mexico, and I have always 
regretted that Wilson did not recognize him. Huerta rep- 
resented almost everything that I considered bad in Mexi- 
can politics, but he was the legal ruler of the country; he 
was an Indian by blood; he was a man with a strong hand; 
he would not have granted anything to the Mexican people 
as long as he did not have to do so. But Huerta was no 
fool. He had seen Porfirio Diaz fall from his splendid 
height; he had seen Madero, who had been the popular idol, 
in less than two years absolutely destroyed. Being no fool, 
Huerta would grant grudingly, he would give slowly, what 
was necessary, and that is what the successful president of 
Mexico must do. It is a mistake to throw too much at one 
time to a struggling population. I hope the Mexican people 
will get their rights; I hope they will struggle and insist 
upon their rights; I hope that, no matter who comes to the 
Presidential chair, he will be forced, gradually, to give them 
their rights. But, let them get their rights gradually, in 
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the same way that we did through the days of English his- 
tory. So much for old man Huerta. 

And there was Carranza. I have said all I care to about 
him. And here is Obreg6n. I do not know Obreg6n. I 
believe that Carranza promised that he should follow him 
and that more than one year ago it was fully arranged in de- 
tail. It was expected that when Carranza got through and 
the election came, Obreg6n should be the one candidate, and 
that he would have the president behind him. Perhaps 
they quarreled; perhaps it was only the obsession that his 
policies were essential; at all events Carranza raised up 
his personal candidate, Bonillas. The Mexican people ex- 
pected Obreg6n to become president. He expected it. 
Carranza meant it, up to a certain point. It looks now as if 
he wiU be president. 

Rodolfo de la Huerta must be an interesting man. He has 
a good deal of Indian blood, and he is something of a ruler. 
He is a reformer. Like most Mexicans, he has his warm 
friends and his bitter enemies. His friends say nothing but 
good of him, and his enemies nothing but bad. It is as- 
serted by his friends that he made Sonora "dry as a bone;" 
his enemies say that what he really did was to corner all 
the drinks and sell them out at a sharp advance. In either 
case, he must be quite a notable man. He is the present 
power. We have heard something about Alvarado. My 
suspicion is that Mexico is not big enough for both Obreg6n 
and Alvarado. It is perhaps large enough for Obreg6n 
and de la Huerta. Pablo Gonzales, who enj oys the nickname 
of "The Squash," perhaps will get on with Obreg6n, but they 
wUl find the confines narrow when Obreg6n and Alvarado 
come to really work together. Whichever of those men 
comes in, it is to be hoped that he may build on the founda- 
tions which Carranza has laid. 



